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A book of miscellaneous social information and personal opinions. — For a long 
time our profession has been greatly in need of a good book on educational sociol- 
ogy. A recent volume 1 by William Estabrook Chancellor bears the name of 
sociology. It is rather doubtful, however, whether the sociological specialists in 
the universities of our country will be willing to accord the name to such a collec- 
tion of miscellanies. It is true that the facts, personal reconstructions, inter- 
pretations, and miscellaneous opinions are assembled under chapter headings 
which look very much like the divisions of a volume of sociology. Thus the 
book is divided into three parts: social movements, social institutions, and social 
measurement. Social movements are then subdivided into factions, parties, 
public opinion, social solidarity, customs and conventions, traditions and habits, 
the rules of the game, social gatherings, revivals, strikes, lock-outs, boycotts, 
political campaigns, wars, migrations, present social movements, the rise of 
great men, etc. The social institutions treated are state, property, family, church, 
school, occupation, charity, amusement, art, science, business, and war. The 
treatment of each topic usually consists of random illustrations and discursive, 
interpretative personal opinions. A number of matters of rather curious charac- 
ter are presented without reference to the evidence. In such cases one would 
like to know whether the things are actual facts or mere personal opinions of 
the writer. 

It is a misnomer to call the volume Educational Sociology. The treatment 
is not focused upon education, whether curriculum, methods, or administration. 
After discussing a topic at length, not infrequently the writer injects a paragraph 
or two saying that things referred to should be taken care of in our schools. There 
is, however, no treatment of sociological phenomena, relations, or principles in 
such a way as to show how types of education have been produced, how schools 
and society in general are interrelated, or what kind of education is dictated by 
present-day social conditions. No coherent educational program is indicated. 



A suggestive plan of individual instruction in English. — There has been a 
revival of interest recently in individual instruction. This has been due no 
doubt to the abundance of scientific material which shows more clearly than ever 
before the great differences among pupils in mental ability, differences in the 
status of ability in a given subject, and differences in rates of progress. It is to 
be expected, therefore, that we should have a renewed insistence that more of 
our school work be put on the basis of individual instruction. 

No one who has followed the data on individual differences will deny that 
we need to make better provisions for caring for the individual child. The solu- 
tion for this problem is not necessarily found, however, in the adoption of a scheme 
of individual instruction. Certainly no subject should be put on such a basis 
unless the administrational factors have been worked out with great care. This 
involves, first, devising economical class procedures, and secondly, the possession 
of satisfactory materials in the way of texts, practice exercises, tests, and records. 

J William Estabrook Chancellor, Educational Sociology. New York: Century Co., 1919. Pp. 
ix+422. $2.25. 
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In individual teaching, or in class teaching for that matter, too much empha- 
sis can hardly be put upon the importance of providing an effective testing system. 
This is necessary for motivation as well as for the intelligent direction of the 
pupil's efforts in learning. If possible the pupil should know the gaps in his 
knowledge and the defects in his skill or habits before he begins to work on a 
given unit of material. Certainly he must be shown the degree to which he has 
obtained his objectives. Nothing can do more to assure a wholesome attitude 
and rigorous work on the part of any class. 

The Sherwin Cody 100% Self-Correcting Course in English Language? pub- 
lished by the Sherwin Cody School of English, Rochester, New York, provides 
these requirements in testing along with the materials upon which the pupil is 
to work. The course is issued in the form of pamphlets, each of which covers 
five days' work. These pamphlets are really exercise books, the five lessons 
making up a week's work distributed as follows: Monday, letter writing; Tues- 
day, spelling; Wednesday, punctuation; Thursday, grammar; Friday, conversa- 
tion and reading. Each lesson sets up quite definitely certain objectives which 
the student is to reach in that lesson. These objectives are put before the student 
in an interesting way and are so arranged that the student may see for himself 
whether or not he has made progress. 

Those who are interested in working out material for individual instruction 
either in connection with the regular school work or in connection with corres- 
pondence courses, will find Mr. Cody's course full of suggestions. 

Ernest Horn 



A monograph on high-school commercial education. — The author of "A Survey 
of Commercial Education in the Public High Schools of the United States" 2 
opens his monograph with a brief chapter emphasizing the astonishingly rapid 
increase of enrolment of students in commercial courses in the public high schools 
of the country, thereby calling attention to the need of the study of current con- 
ditions in commercial work. In the remaining chapters, four in number, he 
presents his interpretations of the responses from 136 high schools in 26 states to 
an extended questionnaire seeking information as to practices and policies in this 
field. Among the lines of inquiry were the following: the length in years of the 
commercial courses, the requirements and offerings of technical and non-technical 
subjects, the correlation of the social-business with the technical subjects, the 
differentiation of work for boys and for girls, the occupations for which the 
schools aim to prepare those enrolled, etc. Throughout his interpretations the 
investigator seems to be concerned — and very properly so — with the question of 
the extent to which the schools are breaking with their tradition of being "prima 
facie clerk mills," a tradition borrowed from private "business colleges," and 
moving instead toward the provision of curricula which look out for the student's 



1 Sherwin Cody, The Sherwin Cody 100% Self-Correcting Course in English Language. Rochester, 
New York: The Sherwin Cody School of English, 1918. 
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